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TWO OE THEEE OLD LETTBKS. 

BY EDWARD SHIPPEN, MED. DIE. TJ.S.N. 

On the west wall of the parlor of a quiet house in Phila- 
delphia hangs a pastel by Sir Thomas Lawrence, which pre- 
sents the seated figure of a very lovely woman, who has a 
great profusion of slightly powdered hair, and a complexion 
of cream and roses, with eyes of an uncertain color ; it is hard 
to say whether they are gray or hazel in the picture, but 
they look straight at you and almost through you as you 
gaze at her. Her right arm presses to her side a fine little 
boy who stands beside her, and who much resembles his 
mother, in features as well as in coloring. 

It is a rather interesting picture, not only on account of 
the painter, but because it was sent by the subject — Mrs. 
Benedict Arnold, "Pretty Peggy" — as a present to her 
father; and the little lad at her side is Edward Shippen 
Arnold, her first-born son and the first of several children. 
The curly-haired, beruffled infant died a colonel in the 
British army. 

The picture was, presumably, painted at Bath, about 
1783-84. 

Lawrence was at that time about fifteen years old, — an 
infant prodigy, — having been born in that fateful year, 
1769, which produced so many famous people. He is said 
to have painted many portraits which obtained recognition 
before he was twelve years old. 

Lawrence's fault was always in his drawing, especially of 
the arms and hands. In this he seems never to have had 
any regular instruction, and the defect pervades all his 
work, but no one excelled him in expression and in coloring. 

His story is well worth perusal, especially as he painted 
many of the distinguished people of his day; but, if we 
read between the lines, we find that his eminent social and 
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artistic position was largely due to the strong liking which 
George the Third conceived for him. In spite of that, he 
has his place in artistic annals as a most pleasing portrait 
painter who was rather famous for deifying his subjects. 

All his subtle skill in art could not, however, add very 
much to "Pretty Peggy's" attractions, as she appears in 
her early matronhood. This is admitted by her own con- 
temporaries, with two of whom the writer has often talked 
about her. 

We may therefore assume that the pastel — a most 
pleasing picture in itself— is a good likeness, and probably 
not very much flattered. 

It is to be remembered that the sobriquet of " pretty" did 
not in her day have the signification it does now. " Very 
pretty !" " Vastly pretty !" were terms applied to the move- 
ments of troops, and many other things of a different nature 
from personal comeliness. 

It meant in those days " handsome" or " unusually good." 
So Pretty Peggy would to-day be called Handsome Peggy or 
Beautiful Peggy, the beauty par excellence of all the pretty 
and stylish girls of Philadelphia, at that time the most re- 
fined and stylish and cultivated of any of the cities of the 
new nation. 

This picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence of which we have 
been speaking was sent by Mrs. Arnold to her father after 
the peace. She had, as soon as possible after the termina- 
tion of hostilities, taken the arduous voyage for the purpose 
of visiting her father, Chief Justice Shippen, then much ad- 
vanced in years; but the feeling was, very naturally, so 
strong at that time that, " although there was no personal 
feeling against her," as in her native city all allowed, and as 
all were convinced, that she had no knowledge of her hus- 
band's treason, still it was thought wise for her to go back 
at once, as crowds began to gather about the old house in 
Fourth Street. So she left by a private conveyance on the 
next morning, and sailed again, as soon as possible, from 
New York for England. 

It is a matter of family tradition that some of those near- 
Voi,. xxrn. — 13 
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est to her, and who wished especially to see her, were un- 
able to do so, so short was her stay. She had very strong 
family leanings, and she was devotedly attached to her 
father, in spite of her action in opposition to his wishes and 
that of the whole family in marrying General Arnold. Not 
one of them favored it, and all possible arguments were used 
against it; but the man's personality (which must have been 
very great, as was exhibited at Quebec and at Saratoga) seems 
to have carried the day, especially as he was the command- 
ing officer at Philadelphia, and the very steadiest of young 
women are apt to yield to the glamour of military rule. It 
was for many years a sore subject with her family. Her 
nephews and nieces seldom spoke of her, and then it was 
with bated breath, for the feeling was so strong, even in 
their generation, that no one seemed to wish to arouse any 
expression of opinion. We cannot wonder at that state of 
mind when Revolutionary soldiers were still living among 
us. The writer himself knew several of these veterans, one 
or two of whom still retained the " pig-tail" and the " fair- 
top" boots. 

With her father's death, in 1803, Mrs. Arnold's corre- 
spondence with this country seems to have ceased. One of 
the Americans met Colonel Arnold in India, and again in 
Canada, but there was no family reunion, although the hos- 
pitality extended was taken in good part and reciprocated. 

There is another picture of Pretty Peggy in Philadelphia, 
which it is as well to mention before giving one or two of 
her letters. It is hardly to be called a likeness, although 
we can trace some features of the portrait by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. It is a most elaborately executed drawing, evi- 
dently a labor of love, by Major John Andre, and it was 
made during the occupation of Philadelphia by General 
Howe and not very long before the evacuation. The draw- 
ing was really intended to show the " head" which the young 
lady was to have built for the Mischianza, where she was 
to appear as one of the Ladies of the Burning Mountain. 

A part of the Mischianza, we may remark, was ,, repro- 
duced some years ago in Philadelphia for a charitable ob- 
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ject, when many of the ladies who appeared in brocaded 
skirts and powdered " heads," and who danced in the minuet, 
were the lineal descendants of the belles who figured at South- 
ward Not very many of the young men who represented 
the British officers could claim any very great colonial an- 
cestry, and certainly none of them were descendants of the 
knights who figured at the Mischianza, but, all the same, 
they were a fine, tall, strapping set of fellows, no doubt 
physically the superiors of those they represented ; and, in 
the dress of the period, they looked the part perfectly. But 
(alas for the truth of history, which always declares that 
Pretty Peggy was there, and after all the preparations, and 
the elaborate sketch for the costume and " head" by poor 
Andre, and the summoning of mantua-makers, and the 
engagement of the barber, and of all the other people who 
" waited" on the " quality" of the fashionable city) Miss 
Peggy and her sister did not appear at the Mischianza. 

The Judge " set his foot down" at the last moment. 
Poor man ! with many cares, personal and official, in those 
troublous times, he had not, perhaps, realized what his 
handsome, stylish daughters were undertaking, and what it 
would mean when Howe was gone. 

Be the reasons what they may, Pretty Peggy and her sis- 
ter (not quite so pretty, but a charming girl) spent the night 
of the Mischianza in their own rooms, in the great, big, 
ugly brick house in Fourth Street. They were in tears, of 
course, and rebellious, but there they were. Family tradi- 
tion is certain about this point, and it is often more reliable 
than what is called history. We can only imagine the state 
of mind of those two young women, who were belles of the 
first degree, when the fiat of the pater went forth. 

And now for the letters which give title to this paper. 
They are selected from several others as being more com- 
plete, because time and usage has deprived some of them of 
the beginning and the end. In some the ink is much faded, 
and in others it retains its full color, but the paper is always 
excellent, and it does not seem likely that the paper and ink 
used in ordinary correspondence to-day would last as well. 
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The fate of letters preserved for family reasons and for 
business purposes seems to turn upon the poor quality of 
the paper now in use rather than upon the staying quality 
of the ink. But this quite " by the way." 

The first letter of Margaret Arnold from which we shall 
give extracts goes far to show into what kind of a woman 
she had developed. 

Her letters are singularly free from the involved and 
stilted sentences then common to letter-writers, while the 
orthography is remarkable, considering the slips and vari- 
ances of the time. She is also remarkably sparing in the 
use of capital letters. The hand is firm, regular, almost 
masculine, and those who profess belief in chirographic 
determination of character would say that it properly be- 
longed to the woman of character, who, although she had 
received such a blow in the serenity of her early matron- 
hood, always adhered to her husband, and brought up her 
children to be fairly successful in life, even with such a 
handicap as their father. 

In his last days General Arnold had great projects in his 
brain for making money, and was very moody and captious 
with those who did not agree with his views. 

But before giving the extracts it is well to premise that 
at the time Mrs. Arnold wrote these letters, during the 
" long wars," privateering was as much a recognized busi- 
ness as that of a tailor or a baker. People held shares in a 
privateer as they would in a brewery or a bank. As is well 
known, General Washington himself owned a share in a 
privateer. 

The foregoing remarks will explain certain passages in 
the letters we are about to give. More than extracts would 
exceed the limits of a magazine article, especially upon a 
subject in which, at this late day, few are apt to be inter- 
ested. 

The first letter which we shall notice is dated " Gloucester 
Road, London, Jan. 14 th 1801," and a pencil writing across 
the superscription says, " 4 th February, the Ferret has just 
sent in a Spanish Prize worth £20,000." 
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We shall see that the poor lady was awfully disappointed 
in regard to this " Spanish Prize," of which she wrote with 
so much exultation, and as if all their troubles were over. 
Arnold's troubles never ceased. He seems to have done his 
best, according to his lights, but he continued to suffer tor- 
ments from the failure of one investment after another. 
Then the peace must have brought him great mental trouble 
when he considered what a high place in the new republic 
his military prowess must have ensured him. It was gam- 
bling and speculation of all kinds which drove him to the 
bad, and he never seems to have relinquished hopes of sud- 
den gain. When we think of him as the hero of Quebec 
and of Saratoga, and other hard-fought fields, our indigna- 
tion must be tempered by pity. 

The letter of January 14, 1801, to which we have re- 
ferred, is addressed to Mrs. Arnold's eldest son, Edward 
Shippen Arnold, who had passed out of the Military School 
with high standing, and who was then on his way to India 
by the route of the Cape of Good Hope, of course, the way 
that so many " Griffins" went by the East India ships to 
make or mar their fortunes. The voyage often occupied 
five months, during which time there were few opportuni- 
ties for communication with England, and even when the 
passenger arrived at his destination he had to wait for the 
letters " by the next ship." 

Mrs. Arnold begins, at the date above given : 

"Were I assured, my beloved Edward, that the letter 
would ever reach you I should write with much more satis- 
faction, but as I know your anxiety will be great to hear by 
every opportunity from us, I shall not neglect any. We have 
heard of three ships of war of your fleet having put in to 
St. Helena, on the 22 nd of Sept, and presume that the re- 
mainder proceeded, with intention of touching at the Cape. 
... I hope that when all fears for your voyage are over I 
shall better reconcile myself to one of the most severe 
trials I have ever experienced, the separation from you. 
You know how tenderly interested in — in, in [sie] any- 
thing that relates to you, and will, I am sure, not omit men- 
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tioning the most trivial circumstance regarding yourself. I 
wish, my dear Edward, that it was in my power, in giving 
you my promised particulars of our affairs, to answer the 
highly raised expectations you had formed previous to your 
departure. You heard, before you sailed of Capt. Neilis's 
having taken some valuable prizes ; they proved to be worth 
even more than was at first supposed, at least £25,000 — but 
they were sacrificed by Capt. Keilis's breach of orders, which 
were, as you know, to see anything which was valuable him- 
self into port. Expecting to capture more of the same Fleet, 
he sent them off unprotected, and the day following they 
were re-taken, and he was disappointed in getting more. 
He continued out during the six months of his cruise, and 
with very little success, and I should be rejoiced to be 
placed in the situation we were in previous to the unfor- 
tunate Speculation." 

She goes on to relate how some insignificant prizes have 
been taken, causing more trouble than profit, from the legal 
formalities their condemnation involved. Poor woman ! — 
with a disgraced husband, who was a very ill man at that 
time, and who would still have his own way, and whose 
speculations were ever plunging them deeper and deeper 
into difficulties, — she seems ever to have kept a brave front 
and a good style of living, and to have cultivated relations 
with the best class of people. She seems always, also, to 
have kept in view the provision for her family, which was 
a large one by this time. Her eldest son seems to have 
been a person after her own type, with whom she was 
early able to consult in regard to the family difficulties, and 
it is plain from the tone of her letters that she greatly felt 
his loss in this way, as well as the separation from her first- 
born, when he went out to India. 

Still, there is never any intimation in the letters that the 
brave lady will not be able in the end to accomplish her 
purpose in establishing her family in a proper manner. She 
evidently had great executive ability, and seems to have 
been on terms of friendship with very influential people of 
all ranks. Indeed, she seems to have been one of the first 
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of the American women to overcome what the French call 
the English morgue. 

In regard to the privateering — in which so much was in- 
vested, and of which, in those troublous times, so much was 
expected — Mrs. Arnold remarks : " The petty officers have 
thrown out some very broad hints that handsome fortunes 
have been made by ransoming Ships at sea, but as we have 
not proof we must sit down quietly with the loss. . . . The 
Earl Spencer is now in Dock, what your Father will do with 
her I cannot tell." Poor woman ! it was the same way 
before. He never told her of his intentions on this side of 
the water, and it seems that he never did in England. She 
goes on to say : " He has no encouragement to fit her out 
again, and yet I suppose there never was a vessel better cal- 
culated for that purpose. But he is, at present, in the most 
harrassed wretched state that I have ever seen him. Dis- 
appointed in his highly raised expectations, harrassed by 
the Sailors who are loudly demanding their prize-money, 
when in fact their advances have greatly exceeded anything 
that is due to them, and wishing still to do something, with- 
out the health or power of acting, he knows not which way 
to turn himself. But, as we have often been extracted from 
difficulties, I trust we shall get over our present embarras- 
ments." 

It is very evident that Arnold was getting some disci- 
pline, even in this world. Mrs. Arnold details more of the 
privateering business, which it is not necessary to quote, 
although it is rather interesting, as giving an inside view of 
a notable industry of the period. Arnold was in the business 
on a very large scale, and his captains seem to almost invaria- 
bly have humbugged and cheated him. Certainly, from Mrs. 
Arnold's statements, the different skippers seem to have 
" done" the outfitter out of about fifty thousand pounds, and 
that was a great sum at the beginning of this century. And 
we must remember that this statement was made by a very 
level-headed woman, in a private letter which was never 
intended for the public eye. " Your Father," she writes to 
her son, " is now preparing all the letters and papers on the 
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subject to lay before Council \_sic\ for their opinion, as he 

has some hopes that if Common Law " and here the rest 

of the letter is missing. 

Another one, dated from Gloucester Place, November 17, 
1801, was addressed to the same son, who was by that time 
stationed at Cawnpore, which has always been one of the 
most important military stations in India. 

Mrs. Arnold writes : " "We have had the gratification, my 
tenderly beloved son, of receiving your welcome letters of 
March 10 th and 15 th , written on your voyage out to Cawn- 
pore [sic'], as well as those of February from Calcutta. 
These letters afforded me the only heartfelt pleasure that I 
have experienced for a long time, as they assured me that 
you were happy, and sanguine with respect to your future 
prospects. God grant that every flattering expectation may 
be realized. Much as your presence and exertions might be 
serviceable, in my embarrassed situation, and greatly as I 
might have been relieved, I rejoice that you have escaped 
the unhappiness in which you would have been involved had 
you been here, and that your fair prospects in life have not 
been blasted by the misfortunes of your family. 

" It is yet impossible to ascertain their extent, with re- 
spect to pecuniary matters, but I cannot say that I have the 
least hope of anything remaining for the family after the 
payment of the Debts, and the settlement of the Kingston's 
accounts. Indeed I would most gladly give up everything, 
reserving only the Furniture and Plate, to be entirely freed 
from every demand, and from Business, which has proved 
too much for me. But I trust that the Almighty, in com- 
passion on my family will preserve me to them and in His 
own good time restore to me that comfort of which I have 
been long deprived. 

" Do not, my beloved Son, suffer any gloom too much to 
depress your spirits. My promise to you to be perfectly 
candid in relating everything to you obliges me to enter in 
to these painful particulars, at the same time that I feel it 
necessary to make you perfectly acquainted with our cir- 
cumstances, that your own conduct and plans may be regu- 
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lated accordingly, as expenses which you would have been 
justified in entering into, had [not] this unfortunate change 
taken place, would now be extremely improvident and 
improper. 

" I have received and accepted your bill for £300, for 
which I shall make provisions, be the consequences what 
they may — as, for the World I would not have your Credit 
injured or your rising prospects blasted. 

" I shall also be prepared for the Bill you seem to think 
it will be necessary for you to draw upon your arrival at 
Cawnpore, — after which, I trust, my beloved Son, that you 
will so regulate your expenses as to live within your pay — 
as I fear that it will be out of my power to send anything 
from my limited Income, to supply you with — as most 
cheerfully would I do it, [sic] if it did not injure the 
rest of the family. But I too well know your heart, my 
dear fellow, to suppose that any limit of this kind is neces- 
sary, and I have only to guard you against the contrary 
extreme. 

" You mention that in a short time you may be able to 
invest money in your Father's name. I beg, my dear Ed- 
ward, that you will by no means curtail your expences, 
provided they do not exceed your Income, if, by so doing 
you place yourself upon a footing inferior to your Brother 
Officers, as, in order to get on well it is necessary to make 
a certain appearance. I hope upon joining your Regiment 
you will find some of the expences you mention not abso- 
lutely requisited, [sic] — particularly a Palanquin, as I am 
informed by a great many people that it is very unusual for 
a man of your rank to keep one. But upon this subject I 
will not dwell, convinced from my knowledge of your heart 
that you will not err, now that you are acquainted with the 
unfortunate situation of your family, owing to your lamented 
Father's anxiety to provide for them, — to which, indeed, I 
chiefly ascribe the loss of his life." 

The brave lady's loyalty must seem pathetic, even to those 
who most roundly and justly condemn her husband. She 
goes on to say: "I enclose you letters from our beloved 
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James, who was, on the 4 th of September, ignorant of the 
loss we have sustained. He is a blessed fellow, and I trust 
that we shall soon have the happiness of embracing him. 
His conduct has been in every way satisfactory, and with 
regard to expenses quite meritorious, never having drawn 
for a farthing since he left Gibraltar. But I feel myself 
peculiarly blessed in the good conduct of you all, my chil- 
dren, and this ought and does compensate for a thousand 
ills. 

" And now, my dear fellow, I will endeavor to write upon 
subjects less connected with feeling, though I do not know 
that I can enter into chit-chat." 

Here follows a description of a visit to a Mrs. Whitefoord's : 
" "Which is about a mile from M rs Tod's Cottage, where M r " 
Middleton continues to reside, without a carriage, or even 
a man servant." And then there is a mention which may 
interest modern housekeepers : " M r "Whitefoord's is one of 
the most beautiful spots that I ever saw, a charming house, 
and everything about him to contribute to comfort, which, 
however, he does not enjoy — the old Grievance of Servants 
still pursues them, and they now can scarcely get any one 
to stay with them." 

Mrs. Arnold seems not to have had the same grievance 
(with a big G, as she writes it), for we find, by subse- 
quent letters, that when she got her affairs arranged, after 
her husband's death, she was able to settle in a very 
comfortable house in the country, with, however, "only 
one" man servant, who seems to have been a long time 
with her, and a modest conveyance to enable her to get 
about and visit her neighbors. Somebody about that time 
said that " respectability" in England consisted in " keeping 
a gig," and so, according to country ideas, she was respect- 
ably settled. 

It is thought that sufficient extracts from her own letters 
have been given to show that the young wife (who received 
at West Point so dreadful a shock by hearing from her hus- 
band's lips of his treason that she fainted dead away, and 
who afterwards joined him and was so faithful to him, and 
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who brought up her children, under such adverse circum- 
stances, so as to achieve fair success in life) was no very 
ordinary woman, and that she had a right to the considera- 
tion of her neighbors. Persons of title and high influence 
are mentioned in her letters as having been most considerate 
and helpful, and her later life was fairly peaceful. 

Her great fault was in the original step, — that of a great 
many spoiled and wayward young women, in all times, who 
do not take the counsel of family and friends as to marriage. 
But once having taken the step she did, she did her duty to 
the end, like a true woman, and did not repine or fly to 
divorce or separation, as many .would have done, especially 
as she had a luxurious home and crowds of friends to keep 
her on this side of the water. 



